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RESIGNATION. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


CHAPTER X. 











This sudden and unexpected movement 
of Freeman, created no inconsiderable sur- 
prise in the family, as both the gentlemen 
had consented to pass several days at the 
cottage. The note which had been left 
for Bellamy, threw but little light on the 
subject; as it merely stated, that “ an un- 
expected occurrence” had changed his 
views, and rendered expedient an imme- 
diate return to the city. 

«¢ Can you conjecture the nature of this 
‘ unexpected occurrence ??” asked Mrs. 
Freeman, as they sat down to breakfast. 

“‘ Indeed, 1 cannot, madam; unless it 
relates to the capture of Martinique by the | 


British. You are aware, perhaps, — repeatedly in gloom, that the picture, 


Freeman is now shipping with me, a large 
consignment fer that island. But is it pos- 
sible that he could have received any ad- 
vices from New-Yosk& this morving ?” 

* Not unless he received them on the 
cedar bluff,” replied Augusta, “ where he 
has been teazing the little birds ever since 
sunrise.” 

“On the cedar bluff!”? exclaimed Bel- 
lamy, in a tone which indicated alarm. 
Was it Freeman, then, that e = 
checked himself, and exchanged a look | 
with Adelaide, which did not escape the 
scrutinizing eye of Augusta, who replied 
with much affected sang froid :-— 

“ In the vicinity of the Fairy’s Grotto! 
Apropos—perhaps it was the voice of a 
Jairy, that warned him to depart.” 

“J always understood, Miss‘Pemberton, 
that those officious little beings were pecu- 
liar to your side the Atlantic.” 








‘trembling, as if he had seen a ghost,— 
* Breakfast is ready,’ said I;—‘ Harness 
‘my horse!’ exclaimed he, mistaking me 
for Robert—* I must to town instantly.’ 
The letter and gig were both prepared in 
a minute, and off he drove without bidding 
_me good-morning.” 

| Bellamy’s horse was in readiness by the 
;time he rose from table, and he left the 


his friend, as speedily as their business 
would permit. 

As soon as opportunity offered, Adelaide 
retired to her room, and wrote a long let- 
ter to her clerical guardian; in which she 
stated, without reserve, every thing relat- 
ing to her interviews and conferences with 
Bellamy; and solicited the advice and di- 
rection of the venerable Vernon, on the 
singular subject. This insensibly led her 
to revert to her insulated situation, and to 
lament, in emphatic terms, the severe trials 
which she seemed destined to encounter. 
As she proceeded.jn attempting to portray 
her future prospects, she dipped her pencil |; 


when finished, represented one sombre wil- 
derness of shade, unenlightened by a sin- 
gle sunbeam of hope. By the time her 
task was finished, her feelings had totally 
unfitted her for the employments or the 
pleasures of the day. 

By return of mail she received an an- 
swer, which we think proper to present 
the reader. 

* Petitville, July 15, 1810. 
& My dear child, 

“ J am confident that your last letter | 
must have been written and sent off, with- || 
out much reflection; or your better sense |! 
would have committed it to the flames. 
| And is this the resigned Adelaide Dupont! 
| Is this the state of resignation I had been 
led, by former letters, to congratulate her 
on attaining to ! 

“ Fie on’t—oh, fie! Fall on your knees, 
my child, and ask forgiveness from that 





“ Well, be that as it may, Mr. Bellamy,?’ 
replied Augusta, a little piqued; “ all I 
pretend to know, is this:—Cousin George 
fled from the mountain to the cottage, with 
as much precipitation as if he had been} 

Shot at intsead of the birds. Pale andj 





Divine Being whose wisdom you have im- 
peached, by murmuring at his dispensations. 

© Resignation, I find, like many other 
Christian virtues and duties, is much talked 
_ of and little understood. It is in the mouth 


| 





is, alas! in the hearts of very, very few. 
And the reason is, because we suffer our- 
selves, (like our common mother) to be 
deceived by the serpent of self-love ; that 
wily tempter, which would make us be- 
lieve that we are perfectly resigned to the 
will of Providence, when, in fact, we are 
only partially resigned. We may submit, 
with a tolerable grace, to lose our cloak, 


cottage with the promise of returning with |] but bitterly grieve to have our coat taken 


away, also. We may, perhaps, with meek- 
ness, kiss the red of poverty; but loudly 
clamour against that of calumny and per- 
secution. We may, like Job, suffer the 
| privation of wealth, children, and friends, 
| without a murmur or complaint ; and, like 
him, curse the hour of our birth, wher 
our bodily health is afiected. And Ade- 
laide says,—* I have submitted to the loss 
of an affectionate mother with patience, 
meekness, and resignudion: but to know 
that I have a father whom I must never 
‘know—to love him, and yet to tremble 
lest that affection should hazard his life— 
and to km » that his life has been jeopard- 
|ized by goist—all this-is a trial far beyond 
| my feeble strength; before which, orga 
| tion loses its power and its name.’ 

| 4 And does my child believe, then, that 
Providence lays on us any burden beyond 
‘our strength to bear? Banish the idea. He 
‘requires no more of us than he gives us the 
power to perform. I fear that you have 
|not yet acquired the virtue of perfect re- 
‘signation. Would you impiously make a 
compromise with Deity, and say, ‘ grant 
‘me this blessing, and I will submit to the 
loss of that? Lhope not. To be truly 
resigned, we must be twholly resigned; we 
‘must give ourselves up entirely into the 
holy keeping of our great Redeemer, and 
| meekly follow wherever he may lead; ei- 
ther into the wilderness, the geinden of 
Gethsemane, or even to Mount Calvary 
itself. We must propose no conditions— 
offer no compromise—utter no complaint— 
the language of our hearts and lips should 
be, “ thy will be done.’ 

“ Yes, my child, a perfect and genuine 
resignation to the Divine will, is the sum 
and substance of our religion. It ts the 
alpha and omega, the beginning and the 











| of every professor of Christianity; but it 


ending, the first and the last lesson of 
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Christianity, and will ever be zealously 
sought after by albjits sincere professors. 
But waving its blessings as a privilege, 
it is the greatest and most important duty 


of a Christian; and is, in fact, the sum | 


of the Gospel commands. We are posi- 
tively forbidden, in the language of divine 
truth, to make ourselves unhappy on ac- 
count of our temporal affairs ; and are as 
positively assured, that if we faithfully at- 
tend to our higher concerns, every lesser 
blessing will follow of course. ‘ All these 
things shall be added unto you.’ 

« But you are young and weak; I will 
therefore chide you no more: only do not 
forget to pray, that the little I have said 
may tend to the promotion of your mental 
peace and serenity. 

“ And now, for.the narrative part of 
your letter. What you have related, has 


.- Surprised and-perplexed me. I have thought 


























much on the subject, and the cool result 
of my deliberations, amounts to this short 
solemn sentence of admonition—‘ Beware 
of Bellamy!’ Perhaps you start with sur- 
prise; but I again repeat, in your own 
language, ‘ Beware the tempter!’ Bella- 
my, I am convinced, is a villain; and here 
follow my reasons for thinking so. 

“ His story is inconsistent ; and part of 
it, E know to be false. Your father was 
not poor when he led your sainted mother 
tothe altar; nor was he ever a shop-keeper 
or fruiterer. Again, you describe Bellamy 
as a man of about twenty-eight or thirty 
years of age. Ask yourself if it be pro- 
bable or reasonable, that he commanded a 
ship, engaged in an illicit and dangerous 
trade between the great belligerents of Eu- 
rope, at the age of fourteen; for such 
must have been the case, if his own story 
be true, even admitting him to be now 
thirty. Two falsehoods, are more than 
sufficient to justify you in doubting his re- 
jation altogether. Be on your guard, then, 
and fail not to confide every particular that 
transpires, to your affectionate friend and 
guardian. 

“ Young and inexperienced as you are, 
41am not surprised that you feel grateful 
for the friendly concern which this man 
has apparently taken in your singular des- 
tiny. You think those motives must be 
purely disinterested, which prompt him to 
offer his hand to a poor and pennyless or- 
phan. This is natural for a heart like 

I must confess, that at present, I 
am unable to fathom his intentions; but 


depend upon it, they are neither honest 
nor disinterested. Falsehood and truth 
cannot flow from the same source. If I 
mistake not, he is not only a pretended 
lover, but also a false and treacherous 
friend ; for intimate as he has become in 
the family of Freeman, he cannot be ig- 
norant that the latter has alreadv made you 
a tender of his hand and fortune. Fully 
aware of his inability to rival his friend 
by open and manly competition, he has re- 
sorted to a mean and pitiful artifice to cir- 
cumvent him. His plot is deeply laid; 
but cannot, must not su. ceed. 

‘If you should, on mature reflection, 
adopt my sentiments on this subject, you 
will no longer feel yourself pledged to 
withhold your confidence from your female 
friends. Mrs. Freeman will be a proper 
friend to consult in this affair, and it may 
prove the means of preserving her son 
from the artful designs of an unprincipled 
sharper. 

“ Once more I exhort you to place your 
trust in Providence, and thus become con- 
vinced, by mental experience, that he per- 
mits no apparent evil, but for the promo- 
tion of some positive good. That he may 
take you into his holy ggeping, is the con- 
stant prayer of your affectionate friend, 

“ W. VERNON. 
“6 Miss Adelaide Dupont.” 
[To be continued.]} 
—S————E—EEE 


HENRY KIRK WHITE. 


A monument, by Chantrey, to the late 
Henry Kirk White, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has been erected in All Saints’ 
Church, in that town, by an American gen- 
tleman, named Roott. The monument is 
of white marble; and exhibits, within a 
medallion, the portrait of Kirk White in 
bas relief. Below the medallion, are the 
following lines from the pen of the Profes- 
sor of Modern History :— 











Warmwith fond hope and learning’s sacred flame, 
To Cranta’s bowers the youthful poet came; 
Unconquer'd powers the immortal mind display’d, 
But worn with auxious thought the frame decay'd. 
Pale o’er his Jamp, and in his cell retired, 
The martyr student faded and expired. 

O genius, taste, and piety sincere ! 

Too early bost midst duties too severe! 








Foremost to mourn was generous Southey seen: 

He told the tale, and show’d what White had 
been: . 

Nor told in vain ;—for o’er the Atlantic wave, 

A wanderer came,and sought the poet’s grave— 

On yon low stone he sawhis lonely name, 

And rais’d this fond memorial ta bis fame. 


From the La Belle Assemblée. 


CLARINDA; A TALE FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Listless, enervated, and dejected, Cla- 
rinda Drelincour had thrown herself upon 
a repose, and neglected a thousand sources 
of content which seemed to court her to 
happiness; but she rejected them all, be- 
cause one idea of (at best doubtful) felicity 
was harboured in her bosom. Ata fete 
given by the Marquis Deujalois at Paris, 
Clarinda had engaged the attention of Cap-' 
tain Dencher, an officer in the Tenth; 
who, detained by the novelties of a foreign 
court, had suffered his regiment to return to 
England without him. He rejoiced at the 
leave of absence which had been granted 
him by his Colonel; as it would allow him, 
for one month more, to exhibit his “ taw- 
ney boot and gilded spur” to the belles, 
both of France and. England. As he pro- 
fessed a thorough contempt for the dames 
of his Own country, whom he declared 
were only remarkable for ill made shoes 
and thick ankles, it is not a little extraor- 
dinary that Clarinda Drelincour could at 
all attach him to her circles; but Clarinda 
had a manceuvering mamma, to whose 
tactics Dencher was more obedient than to 
those of Dundas, or any other military 
author to be met with at Egerton’s. The 
truth is, that he was permitted, at the 
lodgings of Mrs. Drelincour, to abuse all 
the English, without the exception of a 
single lady, out of te, company he was 
with; these never suspected themselves of 
those bourgeoise habits which were attach- 
ed to their countrywomen. 

Mrs.Drelincour’s was an agreeable lounge 
at the dejeune a-la-fourchette, or after a 
ball; or, in plain terms, Captain Dencher 
loved to lounge at this place, because he 
could indulge in his wit on toutes les dames, 
English as welf as French; and he very 
much preferred this house to sitting alone, 
at those times when no invitation, pour 
passer le tems, solicited his attention. To 
remain with a woman without passing a 
certain bead-roll of compliments, was as 


lloutre to Dencher, as mounting a king’s 


| guard without white gaiters. Clarinda 
was acquainted with this propensity of 
Ibhis, yet wilfully shut her eyes against all 
consequences; and took for matter of fact, 
what she herself would have laughed at, 
had she seen any other young lady paid 
similar attentions. Indeed, the compli- 
{ ments of Dencher were‘not common ones ; 
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his panegyrics were uttered in such a tone 


of earnestness—his likes and dislikes were 


so positively Clarinda’s, that had she been 
ten years younger, we might have pitied 
her credulity, and most bitterly execrated 
the name of the man who trifled with her 


peace: as it was, she has little of our com-, 


passion. 

Clarinda Drelincour had been long ob- 
liged to call in those innocent aids to va- 
nishing charms, which would make her 
appear more agreeable in the eyes of others, 
and give a greater air of jeunesse than), 
the age of six-and-thirty did to her looks. 
Her tete a-la-Psyche had often been reviv- 
ed by an extra curl; her rouge assumed a 
warmer glow; and there were those who 
affirmed, with great hardihood, that a cen- 
tre tooth was not her own, any further 
than that she had paid Monsieur Denteuse 
a certain number of livres in order that it | 
might become so, Some persons wickedly |, 
declared, that the age which she published | 
herself to be of, at her last natal fete, | 
was the same which she had acknowledged 
ten years ago. We will not shock the ears 
of our readers by calling Clarinda, as yet, 
an old maid; but she certainly did appear | 
somewhat respectable when she associated | 
herself, as she imprudently did, with all 
the French girls of eighteen and twenty, 
in spite of the “ poudre subtil,” and all 
the art and mystery of a well furnished 
toilet. Although she was not in love with 
Dencher, she found him very necessary 
to her happiness ; and what added to his 
influence was, that the English army had 
left France, and he was the only English 
officer left to offer incense at her altar. 
She was not to the taste of Frenchmen; 
consequently, she returned the compliment 
by hating them: in fact, her pronunciation 
or knowledge of their language, was not 
sufficient to make her au fait at compli- 
ments given or received, and she was as 
tardy in comprehending them, as she was 
in giving them in return. 

But this little month of Dencher’s leave of 


absence was now expired, and he had made | 


up his mind to make himself as exquisite 
in England, as he had done in France; 
he never dreamt, that in leaving Clarinda 
behind, she would indulge in any mo 

tvistesse than what he should allow himself 
to feel; and we must do him the j justice to 
Sétless, that so far from imagining she 
would ‘be miserable at his absence, he 
thought that in his room, another and an- 








| other would sueceed : he might have added, | 


welcome as the former.” But here he| 
calculated without much knowledge of hu-| 
man nature, or it might have entered his 
head, that the days of new conquests were, | 


would force her from her pedestal—in | 
common words, that she had no time to 
lose. 
Clarinda had played off all the little arts 
of coquetry and affectation so often, that 
although they had become nearly natural | 
to her, she became hopeless of success ; and 
this last threatened departure of one whom 


| 
she had mistaken for a lover, left her to 





‘It may be asked, why did not she and her 
‘mamma return to England also? This 
might, indeed, have been done also, but 
not likewise. There were certain little || 
embarrassments, but which, indeed, we 
ishall not divulge, that made it more con- 
| venient for them to occupy a few small | 
‘rooms in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, than |, 
in a large house in,Manchester-square. 
There was a gentleman of the same re-| 
giment with Dencher, who arrived in France 
about the period when the former was | 
leaving it, whom, as the writers of old | 





He was the particular friend of Dencher, 
and by him was introduced to Clarinda 
and her mother; and when in company | 
with Clarinda, occasionally chaperon, op- 
perated as a very powerful foil ; and it has 
been suspected, that from this cause alone, 
though we do not ourselves entirely be- 
lieve it, rested all his regard for Morton. 
If Dencher was formed in the mould of 
the Apollo of Belvidere, Morton’s was 
much too stout for either ease or elegance, 
and was far off the beau ideal. If Den- 
cher rattled in conversation with an ease 
peculiar to himself, Morton was slow and 
taciturn; and his opinions, however cor- 
rect or not, were often at variance with 
those of the beau monde. He possessed 
no accomplishments ; his sabre-tash, or his 
other appointments, were not slung with 
the elegant negligence of Dencher’s; and 
if his manners were respectable, they were 
not those of a man who had mixed in much 





‘that could not be avoided. 


1 





| He was the only son of a father, who until 


“and the Jast fool would have been as | his death, had alone engrossed his society, 


and now, at the age of thirty, had released 


chim; bequeathing him to the gay world, 
| with few of its habits and tastes, with a 


considerable fortune. He was literary, 


with Clarinda, nearly over; that hundreds | and fond of science; but he never touched 
of younger and more engaging debutantes, \ 


a card, except in compliance with wishes 
His opinion 
of a horse was very much in favour with 
that which carried him with the greatest 
safety. Wingt-ct-un and hazard he only 
knew by name; in short, he was as unfit 
a companion for Dencher, as any man 
could be, who had plenty of money, and 





| 
| 


feelings which we have attempted to de- 
i scribe at the beginning of this work, and | 
‘seemed to deprive her of fresh exertion. | 


willingness to lend it to any gambler whe 
made a demand upon his purse. 

Could such a man_ find favour in the 
sight of Clarinda Drelincour? She never 
dreamed that he expected it; yet she had 
|no objection to entertain him, when Den- 
cher, who was absent, was better engaged : 
‘and as Morton found himself neglected 
when he was present, his pride became 
| piqued, and at length he found himself in 
love. 

Proceed, human nature, in vexing and 
being vexed—in loving where ye are not 
loved, and hating where ye are loved! 
Morton had determined on leaving Paris 
| before ; he sard, as things became worse, 
“he had better go while he could go:” 
worse they could not be, for his heart ac- 


nouvellettes say, we shall call Morton. || knowledged its misery when absent from 
| Miss Drelincour, and he could not go. He, 
| however,-as he was a prudent man, re- 


solved not to commit himself before Den- 
cher, as a thousand fashionable young men 
would have done; but determined, as we 
have said before, to fly. He ordered Jas- 
per to prepare his trunks, and to depart 
by five o’clock the next morning. Cupid 
had, however, not yet done with him. 
Dencher burst into his dressing-room ; told 
him, in his way, that his leave of absence 
was entirely expired, and that he must 
quit Paris; begged him to lend him ano- 
ther hundred, and vanished. Morton lent 
him the one hundred pounds with a plea- 
sure which he pretended he could not ac- 
count for, and remained in his dressing: 
gown, playing with the seals of his watch: 
it ended in ringing for Jasper, and a coun- 
termand of a chaise. 

How fortunate is it for the happiness a 
us mortals, that chance sometimes does 
more than our wisest resolves. Mrs. Dre- 





polished society ; and in so appearing, gave 





the lie to what had really been the case. | 





lincour, the late apostrophiser of les agre- 
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mens of Dencher, now became the pane- 
gyrist of Morton; he was so reputable— 
such a good young man. Clarinda did 
not like your good young men; to be sure, 
he had not the life and spirits of Captain 
Dencher ; but all was not gold that glitter- 
ed. “ What, mamma! I marry Morton! 
Me! I would rather die first !”—“ No you 
would not, Clary; so do not be’a fool.” — 
Whether Clarinda felt the bitterness of the 
vulgar sarcasm, or whether it was that, in 
dressing for dinner on this day, false ring- 
lets or false colouring told more homely 
truths than usual, we know not; but on 
the appearance of Morton to accompany 
them to the Theatre !’Odeon, less atten- 
tion was paid to his condolements on their 
loss of Dencher, than usual. 

It is trne, the virtues of Morton were 
obscured by the false pearls of Dencher; 
but Clarinda was long, very long, in curs- 
ing her destiny: long she persisted in be- 
ing miserable for ever, until, at length, 
hearing that Dencher had fallen by his 
own hands in a spunging-house, she con- 
descended to be comforted by Morton ; 
and, accommodating herself to circumstan- 
ces, she recalled all her natural charms: 
im spite of the zdvice of a silly mother, 
she gave up rouge and ringlets, and, ap- 
plying herself to meet the love of a de- 
serving man as he merited, moulded her- 
self to his taste; and was, at length, com- 
pelled to confess, that under a rough exte- 
rior, many a virtue may lie concealed; 
while the polished surface, which dazzles 
all day long, may hide a heart impervious 
to every moral feeling. 


ee | 


Capital offences are not often committed 
in Sweden; many of the towns, in which 
there are provincial courts of justice, are 
therefore without an executioner. In one 


of these a criminal was sentenced to be! 


hanged, which occasioneri great embarrass- 
ment. It was found nccessary to engage 
a@ hangman who lived at a considerable 
distance, who would require the expenses 
of his long journey to be paid as well as 


the customary reward of the two crowns.|| When we consider every class in our 
A young tradesman just admitted into the |] community, we find nothing peculiar to 
city.council (according to the practice upon || any that can alarm a man for the future 
. these occasions) delivered his ‘sentiments || well-being of that class of his fellow citi- 

first upon this business, and hoped his || zens. We have no ecclesiastical establish- 
brethren would approve of his proposal :|| ment seeking to maintain itself at our ex- 
“Gentlemen, (said he) I think we had better || pense, and pampering its members to the 
give the malefactor the two crowns, and let || destruction of their morals, and the waste 
him go and get hanged where he pleases.” " of their talents; we have no military des- 











GERMAN TRADESMEN. 


We have published, at different oon) 
anecdotes illustrative of the manners of 
different nations ; all of them, besides mul- 
tiplying views of the human character and 
condition, serving to place the character 
and condition of Americans at this time, in 
a comparatively advantageous light. We 
know that the unfortunate and the disaf- 
fected people of Europe, look to our western 
world as an asylum; that they are con- 
stantly coming hither, not only to improve 
their fortunes, but to exert the energies 
and to assert the prerogatives of men. It 
is our cordial wish, that such as emigrate 
hither, may leave their vices as well as 
their calamities behind them ; and we hope | 
that our countrymen, while they extend to | 
strangers all the blessings which they en-| 
joy themselves as a birth-right, as unalien-_ 
able, undisputed gifts of God, will ever 
feel their own peculiar felicity in their na-| 
tional and individual enjoyment. In a} 
moment like the present, when general | 
society is in a transition from the state of | 
things produced by wars, to that state pro-| 
duced by peace, when mes are with- 
drawn from avocations determined by the 
exigencies of past times, and forced upon 
others for which they have not been qual- 
ified by previous knowledge or habit; when 
necessity suggests what a man wants, be- 
fore intelligence enables him to supply his 
wants; before the power of accommoda- | 
tion to circumstances is acquired; before 
rational resources are discovered and ap- 
propriated, there must be a great deal of 
suffering. Much talent must lie dormant; 
innumerable plans prove abortive; many 
enterprises be frustrated; hopes must be 
deferred, and virtue, in many cases must 
degenerate. But we trust, that good will 


sz 








be brought out of evil; and that in every 
class, there is a power of invention, exer- 
tion, and of endurance, that will enable 











us, as a people, to exert a physical, moral, 
and intellectual energy—sufficient to con- 
vert temporary evils into lasting benefits. 











potism to neutralize law, and overawe our 
government ; no hereditary monopolists of 
wealth and honour, to depress any subor- 
dinate class by comparative insignificance ; 
no starving, clamorous host of suffering 
manufacturers ; no bands of half-instructed, 
half-employed, half-paid artizans strolling 
about our country, seeking rest and finding 
none; searching for bread and receiving 
none. 

Look into all the countries of Europe; 
in which of them will not some one of the 
evils that have been enumerated, be found 
to exist? That portion of the globe, most 
famed for all that is glorious in past and 
present time ; which has exhibited arts and 
arms, science and literature, virtue and 
happiness, in the most splendid aggregate 
of all—exhibits, also, a most miserable 
accompaniment to its rich blessings and 
proud honours. What oppression, what 
superstition, what ignorance, what weak- 
ness, what want may not be found, amidst 
its liberty, its religion, its learning, its 
strength, its abundance? Seeing all this, 
how does it become us, from the highest 
to the humblest, to estimate and cherish 
our own means of virtue, strength, and 
felicity. We can best learn to appreciate 
our means of virtue and improvement, by 
comparing them with evils inevitably ans 
nexed to certain classes of men in certain 
other countries; and making our own pre- 
sent exemption from those evils, a means 


| of preventing them ; and of acquiring, along 


with the right conduct which we pursue, a 
spirit of gratitude for the advantages we 
possess. 

The labouring and mechanic classes 
among us, may, perhaps, be taught im- 
pressively to value their comforts, and 
prospects, their hopes and responsibilities, 
by the following melancholy and mortify- 
ing account of itinerant German trades- 
men. It is extracted from Jorgenson’s 
Travels in Germany, an authentic and in- 
telligent work; and relates to a recent pe- 
riod, and to a very numerous and unfortun- 
ate portion of society in that country. 

As soon as a youth has served his ap- 
prenticeship, he is compelled to take his 
knapsack on his back, and travel into 
er parts of Germany, at least for four 
years; without which, he will find it dif- 
ficult to procure employment, and will be 
laughed at and despised by others of the 
same trade. In mest of the large towns, 
there is a kind of inn established for each 
separate trade, to which all the travelling 
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journeymen of such trades resort, on their 
arrival. In some, they are provided (gratis) 
with provisions and straw for a number of 
days; but men of other trades do not en- 
joy the same benefit. For instance, shoe- 
makers may go to the inn to procure a}, 
night’s lodging; but they will receive no- 
thing more, unless they can pay for what 
they call for. Coppersmiths make it a 
practice to go to the houses of the master- 
tradesmen in every considerable town 
through which they pass, and claim some | 
little assistance, which is given them. Hence | 
in Germany, some are called rich, and 
some poor trades, according to the advan-| 
tages enjoyed by the journeymen when | 
travelling. The funds to defray these ex-' 
penses, are either raised by a kind of sub-| 
scription, er by deducting a very small 
proportion from the journeymen’s weekly | 











| 





purposes. 


| are barely sufficient to answer his present || years of travel and of study, in a condition 
The men are now compelled | to render important services to the com- 


to travel agi Ain 5 and are thus exposed to || mon literature of his own country, and of 
inconceivable miseries and distresses,which, |; ours. 


however, rarely produce even the smallest | i 


Our American critic complains, that the 


influence on their conduct the ensuing sum-|, productions of American genius are never 


mer. Once habituated to idle practises, | 


they cannot, or will not, divest themselves |, 


i) 


of them. 
“ in the course of my rambles, I entered 
a lonely public-house, in a large wood be- 


received as they ought to be, by the people 
of England ; that a certain strange mixture 
of haughtiness, jealousy, and indifference, 


_ is manifested on every occasion when any 


tween Leipzig and Berlin, where I have 
seen nine or ten of these poor wretches | 


hnddled together for a night, without either 
shoes or stockings; some were even desti- 


tute of shirts. Three of them could muster | 


no more money among them, than would 
purchase two pennyworth of coarse bread. 

“ In the month of January, 1617. I as- 
certained that one hundred and twenty 


wages when at work. The rule is, to per- | journeymen tailors, all in quest of work, 
mit no travelling journeyman to remain | Passed through Gustrow, in Mecklenburg: 


longer than twenty-four hours in one place. | 
If he cannot in that time find employment, 


! 


he must proceed further. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the police will permit him to stay a | From Blackwood’: Mezazine, of February, 1220 


few days longer, if he have any prospects | 
of obtaining work. It happens, indeed, | 
very often, that these men are so poor, | 
that they are obliged to beg; but whenever 


they are detected begging, they are, in 


others, they are imprisoned for eight or, 
ten days; and in others, they receive a. 
sound whipping. 


é 


{ 


a place by no means situated on one of the 
great leading roads of Germany.” 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. _ 


American author forms the subject of pro- 
fessional criticism in Britain; while, to our 
reading public at large, even the names of 
some men whose writings do the highest 
hosour to the language in which they are 
written, remain at this moment entirely 
unknows. In so far, we are free to con- 
fess, that we think our countrymen do lie 
open to tis last reproach. The great 
names of which we are ignorant, cannct 
indeed be numerous, for few American 
writers are ever telked of, even by Mr. 
Walsh or the Norib-4A merncan Review itself, 
with whom we think people on this side 
the water, are lees soquaimied than they 
ougit to be. I truth, so far as we keow, 


| there are two American authors only. whose 


If we may judge from an iti? in the | 


twenty-fifth number c of the North-Amerncan 


ventas has reason te complem of British 
neriect, and with 2 very crest deal of rea- 
sor, both gaqeesthonabiy mey do so, nume- 


Review, which has just come into our! iy, Cherlel Brockden Brown and Wasb- 
some places, sent away immediately ; in) j bends, a great deal of wrath has been very imcton Inwime. 


| needlessly and absurdly excited among our | 


The frst of these bas been dead for 


readers on the other side of the Atlantic, several rears; and the periodical works, 


sending young men abroad to see the) |and Learning in the United States,” which | 
world, as it is here called, is attended with | || appeared some time ago in this miscellany. 


the most pernicious effects. Their morals | 
are totally corrupted; and they become 
addicted to drinking, smoking, riot, and 
idleness. Being obliged to shift and shufile 
about in the world, they attain a certain 
degree of low cunning, not at all the cha- 
racteristic of a German, and, in fact, be- 
come complete vagrants. 

“ During the summer, they can easily 
procure work; but as they know, that at 
this season the masters stand in need of 
them, they are careless whether they please 
er not. The moment they receive their 





weekly wages, they resort to the public 
houses, and do not return to their work 
till all their money is spent, which is gene- 
rally accomplished on the Sunday and the 
Monday. As winter @pproaches, they have 
nothing to do. The masters now take their 
revenge; they will not keep them in em- 
ployment; and each retains no more than 





The critic who has honoured as so far. as 


to make these papers the subject of a very | 


elaborate review, has not, we think, seo- 
ceeded in pointing out any very important 
inaccuracies in the facts we mentioned; 


rived be rather more favourable than oars, 
we can only say, that we most heartily 
hope he is in the right, and we ia the wrong. 


To prevent mistakes, however, we must 


inform him, that his suspicions concerning 
‘ British manufacture,’ are entirely unfound- 
ed. The papers on which he has com- 
mented, were altogether written by a coun- 
tryman of his own—a young gentleman of 
very extraordinary talents, whose attain- 
ments, when he first reached Europe, did 
great honour to the transatlantic seminaries 
in which he had received his education ; 
and who has now, we believe, returned to 
America, improved by several well-speat | 





| 
This foolish mode of | by two articles “ on the state of Education | by his comribations to which be was best 


known in America during his fife time, 
have Jone since followed him: but his 
natee vet lives, altborrh not as it ought to 
do, in bis novels. The carliest and the 
best of them, Wieland, Ormond, Arthar 
Mervya, and Edgar Huntley, are to be 


| foand im every circalating bbrary, both in 
and if the conclusions at which be has ar 


America and England; bet notwithstand- 
ing the nambers who must have read them, 
and the commendations they have received 
from some jadges of the highest authority, 
(above all from Godwin, whose manner 
their author imitated in a noble style of 
imitation,) they are never mentioned among 
the classical or standard works of that 
species of composition. It is wonderful 
how much of thought, power, invention, and 
genius, are for ever travelling their cold 
‘unworthy rounds, between the shelves of 
| circulating libraries, and the tables or pil- 





lows of habitual novel-readers. The works 
of Brown, and of many other writers scarce- 


ly his inferiors, are perused day after day, 
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year after year, by boys and ids) and 
persons of all ages, whose minds are in- 
capable of discriminating the nature or 
merits of the food they devour, without 
being read once in many years by any one 
who has either judgment or imagination to 
understand while he is reading them, or 
memory to retain the smallest impression 
of their.contents after he has laid them 
aside; while some fortunate accident, not 
unfrequently elevates, for a considerable 
length of time, into every thing but the 
highest order of celebrity and favour, writ- 
ings of the same species, entirely their in- 
feriors in every quality that ought to com- 
mand the public approbation. We ear- 
nestly recommend these novels of Brown 
. to the attention of our readers. In all of 
them, but especially in Wieland, they will 
discern the traces of a very masterly hand. 
Brown was not indeed a Godwin; but he 
possessed much, very much, of the same 
dark, mysterious power of imagination 
which is displayed in Caleb Williams, St. 
Leon, and Mandeville ; much, also, of the 
same great author’s deep and pathetic 
knowledge of the human heart ; and much 
of his bold sweeping flood of impassioned 
tloquence. There are scenes in Wieland 
which he that has read them and-onderstood 
them once, can never forget; touches which 
enter into the very core of thé spirit, and 
leave their glowing traces there for ever be- 
hind them. Wild and visionary in his ge- 
neral views of human society, and reasoning 


_ and declaiming like a mad-man whenever | 
the abuses of human power, are the subjects || 


on. which he enlarges; in his perceptions of 
the beauty and fitness of all domestic virtues, 
in his fine sense of the delicacies of love, 
friendship, and all the tenderness, and all 
the heroism of individual souls, my exhibits 
a strange example of the inconsistency of 
the human mind, and a signal lesson how 
easily persons naturally virtuous, may, if 
they indulge in vague bottomless dreamings 
_about.things they neither know nor under- 
gtand, become blind to many of the true 
interests of their species, and be the ene- 
“mies of social peace and happiness, under 
the mask of universal reformers. The life 
of this strange man, was a restless and 
unhappy one. The thoughts in which he 
delighted, were all dark and gloomy ; and 
in reading his works, we cannot help paus- 


luntary misery ‘the impression is borne by | 
pages, which few ever turn over, except 
for the purpose of amusing a few hours of | 
listless or vicious indolence. 





SEE ea 
SYMPATHY. 

Sympathy is that principle in the mind, 
which enables us to feel the sufferings gr 
participate in the happiness of others, and, 
considered in this light, is one of the greatest 
blessings whichProvidence has dispensed to 
man; it is one of those bonds which unite 
society together, and were its influence more 
extensively felt, would render the human 
family an assemblage of brethren. 

Sympathy is the parent of benevolence; | 
and all the actions of men which have a 
tendency to alleviate the distress or increase 
the comforts of their fellow creatures, are its 
offspring. It was under the influence of this 
principle that Howard devoted his life and 
fortune to relieve the sufferings of humanity 
—that Clarkson exerted every nerve iu 
procuring the abolition of the slave trade— 
and that Benewet travelled through the 
United States to effect the emancipation or 
to alleviate the sufferings of that portion of 
our population which groans under the gall- 
ing yoke of slavery. 

But the most perfect pattern of benevo- 
lence that ever was exhibited to the world, 
was in the life and sufferings of the Saviour 
of mankind, who went about continually 
doing good, without the hope of private 
emolument, or a wish to obtain the ap- 
plause of the world. 

The blessed effects of sympathy are not 
confined to making a man useful to his fel- 
low creatures; they also advance his own 
happiness : for he who is under the influence 
of this benign principle, derives more plea- 
sure from viewing a well cultivated farm, or 
witnessing the arrival of a ship laden with 
the rich productions of foreign countries, 
than many do from the possession of them: 
he feels that every blessing a fellow creature 
enjoys is so much added in the stock of 
human felicity, and therefore participates 
in the enjoyment of it: he feels for the suf- 
ferings of individual misery, and therefore 
endeavours to alleviate them. But his sym- 
pathy is not that poignant grief which we 
feel for our misfortunes : it is rather an active 


principle, which incites him to do good ; 
and in following its dictates, he receives 


| 








ing every now and then, amidst the stirring 
and kindling excitements they afford, to 


more pleasure than is equivalent to the pain 
that. is produced by contemplating the 


reflect of what sleepless midnights of ver object of it. 


eh 
ase. 
* 


When the chilling blast of icitae 
overtakes a man with unexpected poverty : 
when all his prospects of earthly bliss and 


| 


tall his “ golden dreams of pleasure” have 


vanished—it is then that he can appreciate 
the yalue of sympathising ; he sees the world 
with unmeaning compliments or expressions 
of regard, but with his heart weighed down 
with grief for the calamities of his friend. 

The sacred historian informs us that when 
ithe friends of Job saw the extent of his 
suffering, “ they sat down with him on the 
ground seven days and seven nights, and 
‘none spake a word unto him, for they saw 
‘that his grief was very great.”” How strong- 

ly is feeling depicted in their behaviour? 
| They knew that any thing they could say 
ito him in the transport of grief, would be 
jonly “ adding fuel to the flame ;”, but ia 
‘such a state of mind, the mere presence 
‘of a friend disperses the clouds of melan- 
| choly, and gives hope an opportunity of 
‘pointing to scenes of distant prosperity, 
buoys up the spirits, and directs the mind 
to the exertion of its powers. 

Since, then, benevolence is so conducive 
to our own happiness, and productive of so 
‘much good to the community, let us mot 
smother the principle which produces it.— 
Let not envy, which is its greatest enemy, 
creep in and misplace it; but, on the con- 
trary, let us cherish this fellow feeling for 
the success or misfortunes of others, as the 
strongest tie that unites mankind together 
in the pursuit of good, and the principle 
which makes society the source of enjoy- 
‘ment.—Columbian Telescope. 
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ANECDOTES. 
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English Prench.—We have often laughed 
at the drollery of the lady who translated 
toa gentleman the title of the play of Love’s 
Last Shift, in the following manner—La 
derniere Curmise de l’Amour /”? An En- 
lish lord lately explaining to another that a 
lady had passed her cing lustres, said she 
reckoned “cing candelabres !” 





—-_———~ 


Politeness.—At the battle of Spires, a 
regiment had orders not to grant any quar- 
ters and an unhappy enemy, wounded and 
disarmed, begged hard for his life from one 
of its officers. Toucked with his situation, 
the other replied, “ I pity your misfortune, 
and—ask any thing else but that, and upon 
| my honour I will grant your request !” 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY GABINET. 


TO HARRIET. 


Twas solemn midnight ; dull and distant swelling, 
Passaic’s cat’ract wak’d the mountain scene ; 

And late-fared cotter, near his lonely dwelling, 
With heart-fond, hoping, breath’d his song be- 

tween. 

*Fwas early spring! calm, lucidly, and sparkling 
The full-orb’d moon upon the waters lay ; 

Beneath the woodland-side—fantastic, darkling, 
The damp, chill mist, crept silently away. 


Oh ! twasthat hour, when onthe bosom stealing, 
Those murmur’d melodies of fleeted years, 
Restore some blissful scene—some tender feeling, 
And claim their tribute of unconscious tears! 
The shooting stars, adown the heavens stream- 
ing, 
Seem’d warning emblems of uncertain fame ; 
Emerging—shining—fading—faintly gleaming, 
They sunk !—’tis hard to win and keep a name! 


‘Twas solemn midnight! life's sweet time for 
~steéping, ; 
Yet one poor minstrel, in his breezy room, 
- Bent low and studious—oft in sadness weeping, 
While busy mem'ry wrapt his soul in gloom! 
Ah! he had sinn’d and lornly pale as sorrow, 
His close-worn pen, that seldom dips in good, 
Te dipp’d—and paus’d—and dipp’'d—apt thoughts 


to borrow, 
When creak—the door!—a maid before bim 
stood. . ! 


The little modest bell, that blossoms wildly, 
Like trembling merit, in the greenwood shade, 
Was sprinkled o’er her hair—and sweetly, mildly 
Upon her cheek a smile alluring play’d! 
A fitful glow of pity, grief, and gladness, 
With nameless fantasies, her eyes express'd ; 
Whence mingled tears, of anger and of sadness, 
Stole softly down to gem her snowy breast! 


Her oval face, a flush of rustic folly— 
Enthusiast truth, and outlaw’d feeling wore ; 
A fresh and glitt’ring branch of mountain-holly, 
One blushing hand, with graceful promptness 
bore: 
A lyre with thirteen strings, engag’d the other, 
O’er whose rude frame a starry manile fell : 


Those eyes of pious blue beam’d on that poet— | 


Oh! ‘twas his country’s muse—he knew her 
well. 


He gaz’d—he bow'd—he inly shrunk—he trem- 
bled 
q Like recreant guilt! all mute, with lips apart : 
His guise was gone—though he had oft dis- 
sembled, 
For, “ Wretch! thou'st wrong’d a lady,”—said 
his heart. 
She threw the bard a glance, o’erfull of meaning, 
Where anger, gentleness, and pity reign’d ; 
As he, bis head upon his elbow leaning, 
Look'd bumbly down, she meekly thus com- 
plain’d. 
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“Ah! why, ungéntle minstrel, wilt thou ever 


| _Compel me weeping from my native bowers ?| 
Surely thou canst feel, and might'st be clever, 


And dress thine own and others’ paths with 
flowers! 
Offend a lady !—fie! oh, fie upon thee !— 
Fame shall forget thee in succeeding time ; 


Those gems of Heaven's bright'ning oft have won |} 


thee— 


And pollish’d brilliance claims the smoothest 
rhyme. 


“ Offend a lady! know, thou prideful blossom, 
Thy muse, young ingrate ! is a lady too ; 
And, when thou wound’st a kind and tender be- 
som, 
Hers is the present anguish, hers the rue. 
Shame, truant minstrel! where had flown thy 
manners ? 
The winning compliments I measur’d thee ? 
Repent, and weep! may joy desert thy banners— 
Now never say thou wert inspir'd by me.” 


Oh ! then, her lovely hand in sorrow waving, 
She sigh’d farewell—oft look’'d—oft wept—oft 
smil‘d : 
As Eve left Eden—turning still while leaving, 
For be, the minstrel, was her youngest child. 
He struggled—stretch’d his arms—cried, “ Muse, 
oh! linger— 
With life—with very life, I will atone : 
Desert me not when poor—nor point thy finger— 
Without his muse, the poet feels alone. 


He mark’d—all chill’d, and fix’d, and scarcely 
breathing, 


While down the breeze her lyre’s soft music | 


died, 
Mid her dark tresses the last moonbeams wreath- 
ing, 
And, dim through tears, ber gliding form de- 
scried. 
Still, less’ning on his sight with playful motion, 
That hallow’d mantle stream'd and floated fair; 
Till, as the eve-star meets the waveless ocean, 
It flutter’d—sunk—it melted into air! 


Yes, hapless wight! she fled while thou wert 
sighing — 
* Adieu sweet peace of soul, and song divine ; 
My present fame’s not worth two straws of oaten: 
Nor crown, nor monument shalle’er be mine!” 
He rose—he brush’d his coat—for e’en a poet, 
Though certes very poor, may brush a coat! 
He sought that lady? no—the world might know it, 
He siez'd a razor! laid it down—and wrote! 


“ Lady! by all that truth reveres and fancy hal- 


lows— 

The spell of beauty, or the charm of song, 
The claims of genius, or the hopes of virtue— 

I ne’er design'd thy sensate bosom wrong. 
If wit must wreck and waste the shrine of feeling, 

Must plunge the bleeding heart in deeper night, 
Must seoff at those in holy sorrow kneeling— 

Oh ! ‘tis but point much labour gives to spite!” 


Thus thought the bard—thus wrote, with truth 
most fervent. 


} Thus, lady! thinks and writes thy humble ser- 


vant, 
S. or New-JErsey. 





Patterson, April 3d, 1820. 


| 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET 


TO IDA. 


Ah! what avails the shield of truth, 

The charm of virtue, beauty, youth, 

Against that fiend, deform’d, uncouth, 
Whose wounds no lenient balm can close ° 

Assail’d by Stanper's venom'd tooth, 

The sensate mind must droop, forsooth, 
And wither like a canker'd rose ! 

Has Ipa ever felt the pang, 

Of Cacomyy's inveterate fang ? 

Then own, that minstrel never sang 

(Of “all the woes” from guilt that sprang) 
Of deeper, dreader, deadlier foes. 


Has Ipa ever been betray'd 
By secret foes, in ambush laid, 
To plot and stab beneath the shade, 
Whose viewless shafts have mock'd the aid 
Of Virtue’s buckler, to evade 
The cruel, pointed, venom'd barb ? 
Then, minstrel! fair—(whoe'er thou be) 
There is, between thyself and me, 
A sighing cord of sympathy ; 
For I have, also, felt like thee, 
The cureless wounds of Catumsy, 
Who kiss'd and stabb’'d—ior Ipa, be 
Had stolen honest friendship’s garb * 


But whai, alas! avails complaint ? 
Be man more holy than a saint— 
Be lovely woman “ chaste as snow 
And pure as ice,” she stil! must know 
The keenest pang of human wo, 

The rapkling wound of Carvausr! 
But hear a Saviour's accents mild— 
“ The persecuted and revil'd 

Are blessed” —saith the Lord. 
Then still, in conscious virtue clad, 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, 

For great is your reward.” 

SELIM 





FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. 


TO 


Why droops thine eye so rayless now, 

And sorrow’s gloom o’ercloud thy brow, 
Where joy once shone so bright ? 

Ah! hast thou felt the painful throe, 

Which hearts like thine must ever know, 
When fades dear friendship’s light ? 





Ob! thou coukl'st dearly prize the ray, 
That once ilium’d affection’s day, 
And cheer'd thy darkest hours: 
But now that ray bas ceas’d to shine— 
But now thy friend no more is thine, 
How dread the storms that lower! 


Yet, though the world may frown on thee, 
As it has darkly frown’d on me, 
rilever hold thee dear. 
Yes, though thy hope has faded quite, 
And dark thine hour of sorrow’s night, 
I'll give thee “ tear for tear.” 
HORENTIUS. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
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LAMENT FOR ERIN. 
Written at the age of Sixteen. 


Bard of days that are past! take thy harp from 
the willow, 
Tane its strings unto glory gone down to the 
grave ; 
The blast bloweth rudely, and loud roars the 
billow, 
But they both shall be mute—sing the songs of 
the brave ! 
Spirit of floods! restrain the proud billow, 
Spirit of winds! lay the blast on its pillow, 
For thebard of old times sings the songs of the 
brave. 
SONG. 


Silent as death is the hall of my sires ; 
Still as the tomb is the song of the brave ; 
The tempests of ages have quenched my fires, 
And I dimly espy the dark shades of the grave. 


But yet while my light, though dimly it beameth, 

Sheds its last length’ning stream on the sha- 
dowy gloom, 

My soul, unsubdued, and unquenchable beameth, 

For Eri, the land of the warriors, my home. 


Eri! ob, Erin! subdued and forsaken, 
The rays of thy glory are gone on the wave! 
But thy name to the end of the world shall 
awaken 
Theslumbersof valour,though cold inthe grave. 


‘Oh! dear to my heart is the land of my sires! 
Dear asthe memory of joys that are past ; 
When we sat in our halls by the light of our fires, 
Defying the tempest and cold rushing blast. 


Behind the blue hills the bright sun is descending, 
To the dark land of ghosts my spirit is wending, 
“Net a moment of life do-I now wish to borrdw, 
fcanlook from my cloud on the storm of to- 
morrow ! 
F.W.S. 


oa 
On the rage for wearing Spectacles. 


Why should so many heads at once, 
Of such weak vision all complain— 
The eyes of every stupid dunce, 
Have caught the weakness of the brain. 
== 


Frank, who will any friend supply, 
~ Bentme ten guineas—“ Come,” said I, 
‘me a pen, it is but fair, 
“You take my note:""—quoth he, “ Hold there 
- Jack! to the cash I've bid adieu ;—~ 
No need to waste my paper too!” 
- 


As two bucks, arm in arm, were meandring the 
street, 

As chock full of wine as an egg is of meat ;— 

_ ¢ Hold fast to my arm,” exclaim’d Harry to Paul, 

« For united we stand, divided we fall.”’ 
. = oS 

Brutus, unmov’d, heard how his Portia . 

Shauld Jack’s wife dic, he would behave 
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HEMAN HOWLETT, 


Agent for the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet in Phi- 
ladetphia, has opened an office at No. 187 South 
Front-street, where a variety of BOOKS and 
STATIONARYare kept constantly for sale, com- 
prising all the ew Publications. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Philo Poetas is informed that the following 
rhymes, for silver and month, may answer his 
purpose, unlesshe is too fastidious. For instance, 
in his proposed address to F. he may say— 

Dear girl! thy heart I fain would pilfer, 

A treasure worth its weight in silver. 

For thou art fair as she who run’th, 

Around our planet once amonth— 
alluding to the moon, which is a comparison 
often adopted by poets with fine effeet. 

Imprisonment for Debt.—A new periodical pub- 
lication has just been started in this city, entitled 
“ The Remembrancer, or Debtor's Prison Re- 
corder”—edited by the present victims of this 
detested system, who are now incarcerated in 
loathsome cells for the crime of being poor! It 
will be published weekly, by J.B. Jansen No. 15 
Chatham-street ; each number will comprisefeight 


and correct history of the interesting incidents 
whica daily occur in the Debtor's Prison—a cor- 
rect journal of prisoners received and discharged 
from time to time, with such remarks as may 
grow out of peculiar persecution or other causes; 
nor will it neglect to announce the number of 


timable body, the Humane Society, to whom the 
profits of this publication will be faithfully ap- 
plied, as a small testimonial of the gratitude felt 
by the unfortunate inmates of the prison, for 
their distinguished benificence.” 


NEW ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Just received, “ The Mystery of the Abbey ; of, 
the Widows Fireside.” A Romaiice, in two vols. 

Also— The Shooter's Companion;” or, Di- 
rections for the breeding and management of 
Setters and Pointers, with an historical descrip- 
tion of Winged Game—with plates. London 
edition. 1819. For sale at the Cabinet Book- 
store, 235 Broadway. 


Rational Amusement.—We cannot, in justice, 


readers, to the advertisement of Mr. Dwyer, in 
this number of the Cabinet. All who love good 
singing and chaste recitation, cannot fail of being 
pleased by the entertainments of Monday even- 
ing. We sincerely think that fifty cents could 
| not be more innocently or rationally spent, (by 
those who are in the habit of purchasing amuse- 








jj ment,) than in buying a ticket for this exhibition. 


Apply at the CABINET BOOKSTORE, No. 235 


-+ Broadway. 


NEW-YORK, | 


pages, octavo; and contain “a succinct account |} 


those who are supplied with food from that ines- | 


refrain from inviting the attention of our fair! 


——— 
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AT THE CiTY-HOTEL, 
On Monday Evening, April 17. 
MR. DWYER 


Respectfully informs his friends and the public 
that he will give his Entertainment of __ 


SANS SOUCI, 


Or, an Amulet to dispel Melancholy. 

“ With mirth, that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Loaughter holding both his sides.” _ 

MR. LEWIS 

From London, (his second appearance in Ameriea,' 

and Mr. LAMB, will give their assistance, and 

other professiona) gentlemen. In the course of the 

evening the following Gees, Songs, and Duets, will 

be sung. 
Glees—“ Oh, why to be happy!” “ Red Cross 

Knight,” and “ Ye Shepherds tell me.” 
Duets-—“ Rest Weary Traveller,” “ Time has 
not thinn’d my flowing hair.” 
Songs.—“ Auld Lang Syne,’** Dr. Brown,” “The 
Washing Day,” (by desire) “ the Cobbler and 
the Miller’s Maid,” “Oh! say not Woman's 
heart is bought,” “Oh! can I e’er forget thee 
Love,” “ the Sun that lights the Roses,” and 
«« Why Ella dear,” adapted to the celebrated 
Venecian air, by Vioganone, of Mama Mia. 
Performance to commence at half past seven 
o'clock. 


i> Tickets, at 50 cents each, to be had at the 
CityHotel, and Cabinet Bookstore ,235 Broadway. 


as 


MARRIED, 


On Monday evening, 3d inst. by the Rev. 
Thomas Lyell, Mr. Joseph Pettit, to Miss Emma 
Peshine, youngest daughter of John Peshine, 
deceased, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Crowell, Mr. Benjamin F. Dodge, to Miss Julia 
Ann Brooks, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Milnor, Mr. William B. Curtis, to Miss Susan 
A. M. Hawley, daughter of William Hawley, 
Esq. all of this city. 

Same day, by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, 
Lieut. John Gallagher, of the U. S. Navy, te 
Miss Catherine H. Lawrence, daughter of Na 
thaniel Lawrence Esq. 

At Peekskill, on Sunday evening, 2d inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. Maclean, Mr. Judson H. Gilbert, to 
Miss Mahala Christian, both of that place. 


—_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
DIED, 
On Thursday, 4th inst. Mr. Warren M. Wil- 


liams, merchant, aged 24 ray : 
Qn Thursday, 6th inst. Mr. William M. Som- 


mers, in the 39th year of his age. 

On Sunday 9th inst. Sarah, wife of Isaac G. 
Ogden, Esq. : 

On Monday morning, 10th inst. after a few 
days illness of pleurisy, Capt. Isaac J. Seaman; 
late master of the schooner Ariadne. 

At Boston, Mrs. Mary Singleton, aged 79. 
—————_—X—X—— —=__—_—rE—eEeEEEeEeeee 
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